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districts of Alsace and Lorraine that she had taken from the
French nearly fifty years previously. She lost all her colonies, her
commercial navy, and part of the province of Schleswig-Holstein
which she had taken from the Danes after the war of 1864.
Several thousand miles of former Polish territory (but thoroughly
Germanized by then) were once again separated from Prussia and
returned to Poland, while a broad strip of land, following the
course of the Vistula and running from Thorn to Gdynia and the
Baltic, was put under Polish suzerainty, that this country might
enjoy direct access to the open sea. Part of Silesia, which Frederick
the Great had taken from Austria in the eighteenth century,
remained in German hands. But the more valuable mineral
deposits were given to Poland, although the textile interests stayed
under German control.
For the rest, Germany was stripped of everything she had
acquired during the previous fifty years, and her colonies in Asia
and Africa were divided among other nations which had already
more than their share and no surplus population with which to
settle them.
Politically speaking, the Treaty of Versailles may have been an
excellent document. From the point of view of applied geography,
it makes one despair of the future of Europe. I am afraid that
those sceptical neutrals who wanted to present Lloyd George and
the late Monsieur Clemenceau with a handbook on elementary
geography were not so very far wrong.